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who are willing to take risks and who face the ordinary
problems of life with that gay courage that all should strive
to attain is a great advantage.

What finally is to be the treatment of the child who has
already acquired many specific fears and now adds that
of the unknown school life to his list ? There are many
such children and their reactions to the problems that face
them on the first days in a new school or in a new class
should be carefully noted. Indeed, Adler1 maintains
that a child's behaviour during his first few days in school
is the key to his pattern of life.

It is impossible to deal with this subject satisfactorily,
for the teacher must select the best method at her disposal
to put the child at his ease and to give help towards his
overcoming nervousness ; one must know the child before
one can suggest a treatment. A very good plan is to leave
a young child to his own devices; let him wander from
one group of busy workers to another, play with toys,
select his own seat, &c. The teacher should try to accustom
him to her voice and manner, by addressing friendly but
casual remarks to him. Often after a day or two of such
treatment the child will volunteer a remark or ask for
help in some piece of work. And yet a highly nervous
child, or a child who is old enough to have definite views
of what treatment he should receive in school, may get
no assurance from this neglect. Indeed, he might feel
that his teacher had forgotten about Mm and that the
ordeal of Ms first day's work was still to be faced. Nothing
but sympathetic imagination, fortunately a capacity that
can be improved by use, can help a teacher to find the
correct solution of this and similar problems.

SELF-ASSERTION.   Most psychologists, though not all,

agree that there are such entities as innate fears, but the

many other characteristics that were formerly called native

endowments or instincts are now more usually assumed to

1 See The Education of Children, pp. 49-51.